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70. GiB MAKI-AG SIS-UNU-KI = " " U-ri 

71. " « '' " DtJG-GAR-KI = « " . . . . 

72. " " " " K&B-KI = « « KU-si 
VI.l. " " " " KI&-KI = « « Ki-si 

Meissner, SAI, 6168, 8350, has exploited some of these results as he did 
one variant of Col. VI.2 in SAI, 4035. 

With respect to the sixth column it must be noted that A crowds 92 
entries into this column, while B has only 60 lines. No two copies arranged 
their entries alike in columns. But they maintained the same order of 
entries. The nearest conclusion is that the whole text registerejl in all 
72+72+72+72+72+92 entries, or 452. Many duplicates show the 
beginnings or ends of lines alongside those portions sufficiently preserved 
to be useful. Had the lengths of columns always been the same, these traces 
might have helped to fix the place of more fragments. But, to take one 
example only, Col. II. 5 is on the same level as Col. 1.5 on A, while Col. 11.49 
is on the same level as Col. 1.45 on B. 

Delitzsch gave a complete column down to line 38 (entry 44) and then 
from line 50 (entry 55) to line 75 (entry 92). We can complete from dup- 
licates all the ideograms, but can give no Semitic equivalents. 

For the whole text the duplicates give 83 new entries and complete 28 
of those already partly known, thus adding about one-fifth. Some day 
I may have the opportunity to publish the fragments in full. It does not 
seem worth while here to record mere variants nor set down unexplained 
ideograms. 

C. H. W. Johns 

St. Catherine's College, Cambridge 



STUDIES IN HEBREW ROOTS AND THEIR ETYMOLOGY 

I 

pw, ^■pt, pffi-J 

The three roots pTUJ , pptlj , and pIB?^ were hardly distinguished in 
post-biblical and talmudic times when confusion of roots was the outstanding 
feature in biblical exegesis.' Menahem ben Saruk, the champion of the 
biliteral (and also uniliteral) theory of Hebrew roots, throws them all together 
under ptlj^; and even Hayyuj, the iconoclast of the biliteral fad, still con- 
fuses words whose origin is pTO with those whose origin is pptlj •' Ibn 

1 On violations in the Septuaglnt cf. Prankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta, p. 200. 
Confusion of roots is also rampant in the minor Greeli translations of Aqyila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, as pointed out in my " Prolegomena to a Greek-Hebrew and Hebrew- 
Greek Index to Aquila," JQR (New Series), IV, 578 fl. As to Talmud and Mldrash cf. 
Bacher, Die Anfdnge der hebrdischen Grammatik, p. 6; see also Gesenius, Geschichte der 
hebr&ischen Sprache und Schrijt, pp. 69 ft. 

^ wnTd rrania . ed. piupowski, p. 179. 

3 The Weak and Geminative Verbs in Hebrew, ed. Jastrow, p. 268 of the Arabic text. 
Even plBpi Job 31:27 is included in this group! 
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Ganah is the first to distinguish the three,* and he is followed by KimJbd,^ who 
in turn is followed by all modern lexicographers.' But, while this root 
classification was effected, the etymology and consequently the meaning of 
these words remained obscure. Thus pllD was persistently compared with 
Arab. oL*' "drive, impel, urge," from which is derived oLM*i=pi'ffl "leg,"* 
until Barth^ and Brockelmann' suggested oLi "long, desire," which covers 
completely the Hebr. np^tOn •' As to ppx5, already Ibn Ganah associated 
it with Arab, vjui in the sense of "walking to and from, perambulating,"' 
and this has been adopted by all lexicographers, both old and new, who 

in addition compare oLw = p'itD "leg," hence "walking."' Finally, ptD13 is 
either left without an etymology" or else made to correspond to "l'ffl53= «4^*ujo 
in the sense "to possess."" 

The purpose of this article is to subject these roots to a new investiga- 
tion through an examination of the passages in which they occur. Starting 
with Prov. 28:15, ppilL a'Tl Dnij "'lit, we see at a glance that ppitD, 
being parallel to Qnb , must signify something akin to it, something in 
the nature of emitting a sound, and not, as is generally assumed, "walking 
to and from." Now, if we consult the Arabic lexicon, we find that oi-i , the 
very same root which Ibn Ganah adduces s.v., besides many other significa- 
tions, also has the meaning "to spread in the sky (of lightning),"'^ hence to 

' Kitdb al-Uzul, ed. Neubauer, s.vv. 

' D^OniSn "ISO • ^- Slesenthal and Lebrecht, s.tv. 

' Cf., e.g., Gesenius-Buhl, Brown-Driver-Briggs, Konig, etc. 

' Notably Brown-Driver-Briggs and Gesenlus-Buhl", s.v. 

6 Etymologische Studien, p. 46. 

• Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik, I, 167. 

' We must not be too scrupulous with reference to the irregular equation t3=yi • 

(I J. ^ 
especially in the face of such old and well-established words as t5'!21D=i !**♦*" , TB1Bn = 

ijii.*.w.a» , "100= -JLw . etc. Barth has proved (loc. cit.) that such discrepancies from 

the accepted rale will arise in the case of words with sibilants (especially in triliteral 
roots with two sibilants); similarly VoUers (.ZFA, IX, 197, 209) and Jahuda (.JQR, XV, 
708). I am convinced that the current equations of the sibilants in the Semitic languages 
require recasting, and, unless this is done, biblical exegesis will not make much headway. 
« In his Kitdb al-Uustallfik (.Opuscules, ed. Derenboiu-g, pp. 234 ft.) Ibn Granah 
defends the geminate nature of "Ip©^ "l''yn . 12 pplffi P''33 pSJBD . etc., against the 
detractors of ^ayyuj, adding to these also £1131^1^3 'IlpTBpflSJ'' and giving them aU 
the meaning "crush, oppress." However, in his Kitab al-Uzul (ed. Neubauer, cols. 
742 f.) he suggests also another meaning, " walking to the right and to the left," akin to 



the Arabic S*lX-C^ fi /tM>AJ| t^ftAUu! 



• This ambiguity was common to Ibn Ezra and Kimhl, and it still prevails in our 
commentaries and lexica. 

» As in most modem lexica. " Gesenlus, Thesaurus, s.v. ptSXl • 

i« Lane's Arabic-English Lexicon, p. 1576, col. 2: " it [the lightning] extended high, 
into the midst of the sky, without going to the right and left." 
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thunder, or at any rate to emit some kind of a noise. Furthermore, 

|vikXjt = "he uttered, or pronounced, speech in the best manner,"' and 

iJiiw.g'wV = " he neighed (of a stalUon) or uttered a cry (of a sparrow) ."^ There 
is also the testimony of a manuscript supposed to be the Jami' of El-Karmanee 
that the primary meaning of iUUMJui u is "loudness of voice," or the "being 
loud in voice."' Applying this meaning to the passage in question, we at once 
get an excellent parallelism : " As a roaring lion and a howling bear is a wicked 
ruler over a poor people." The same meaning fits very well Nah. 2:5, 

riisn-in I'lpffiprnij;' asin ibbinn-; nis^na: "The chariots rage in the 

streets, they reverberate (like thunders) in the broad ways," giving an 
unexpected vividness to the picture.* It is in the nature of the poet who 
portrays an action in two immediate but independent clauses either to keep 
up the same tone or else to ascend in the second phrase, so as to complete the 
thought and round out the action.* Such, e.g., is the very next picture in 
the same sentence where the chariots are compared first with torches and 
then with lightnings. But such an upward graduation is lacking in our 
current translations, "rage" being more intense than "run to and from," 
while "reverberate" restores the proper balance. Similarly Isa. 33:4, 
i3 pPlD D^33 plB'JS , should be rendered "like the buzzing of the locusts 
will it buzz in their midst"* (scil. in the midst of the nations), presaging 
confusion and distress, in keeping with the preceding sentence. Finally, 
Joel 2: 9, tlM"' "|-'ya=" they shall shout in the city"; the following nialna 

I .T • T T - 

VtSTi'' , it is evident, precludes the current rendering "run to and from."' 

That this interpretation has not only an etymological, but also a tradi- 
tional, basis may be seen from the fact that the Targum translates in a like 
manner in at least two of the four passages;* that Rashi, the coryphaeus of 

' Lane's Arabic-English Lexicon, p. 1576, col. 3. 
! Ibid., p. 1577, col. 2. 

' Ibid. It Is not Impossible that the conunon meaning of this root, "break," "split," 
is secondary and derived from the primary, " utter a noise," since a noise is produced in 

splitting or breaking. This, indeed, is evident in such expressions as -t-ftJi oLmJI* 

Koran 54:1 and caAmoI ^U-awJI \^\ ibid., Si-.l. 

' Notice the appropriateness of an echo in broad ways. 

s Cf. Rothstein, Grundziige des hebrdischen Rhythmua, pp. 51 ff. 

• Noise in a lesser degree, just as Qnj Is used in various degrees: of the raging of the 
sea, of the roaring of the lion, and of the groaning of the afflicted (cf. lexica, s.v.). 

1 Cf. Rothstein, loc. cit. 

« To Prov.: n"i12B SSm DHD S^IS . and to Nah.: yanOa TIHTT tJlp; bp 
13"|)T13. In the latter case he certainly confused It with p11J3 "weapon," as may be 
seen from his rendering in Isa.: Snp"l"in "jTST 813D 831T 138103 ITST and Joel: 
IIJIITia SmpS ; nevertheless it is significant that he felt obliged to introduce the 
element of voice. 
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Jewish exegetes, does so in all the four passages;' and, finally, that Ibn 
Ganah mentions the possibility of ppIlD ST being something akin to 

I am inclined to class here also Gen. 15:2, TT'S pffl'i"*ill1 , and make it 
correspond to D"33 DIB'^? , treated above. This word, pointed as a segho- 
late,' is naturally derived from an imaginary pllSlS , for which there is no 
analogy in the Semitic languages.'' But already Ibn Ezra felt the necessity 
of classing it under the geminate verbs,* without, it is true, finding a satis- 
factory meaning. Now ULw, or rather oi*«Jui, "utter, converse," gives 

rise in Arabic to an expression JUL&JLi .»> , "one speaking fluently," "a 
spokesman,"" analogous to the Aram. 5ti"im or t^jIQTJ , "spokesman," 
event, "representative, leader."' We might therefore point p1S7^' and 
render "the spokesman (or leader) of my house." 

Diiferent from these is the expression nppilD 12333 which occurs in 
Isa. 29:8 and Ps. 107:9. Its meaning is so evident from the context 
(II n35"l 12353) that all commentators and lexicographers agree in trans- 
lating it by "longing." But its etymology has always been a matter of 
speculation. However, admitting, as we must, that it is akin to npWP 
in meaning, it likewise should be derived from p!l'C = 0<-w "long, desire," 
and not, as is generally the case, from pp123 = Ui^ ■' Accordingly, ppil23 
is a participle of the type Pol'el and, like Uni"^ , D'ilp , Dwll . represents 
the Pfel and is intensive.'" This construction is very appropriate: the longing 

iTo Prov.: npys yw'i nni;w yrh npipci insb nwin:; to Nah. and 

Joel: blp nyaWn 'b; tolsa.: DHD *b. 

' Kmbal-Uzul,ed.Nenh&ner,col.743: sJySi L*»jL^ _&•! .-AJW ^^^ U-^)4 

Dm: i"is{. ^ • / o w v>' 

3 So, already, the Septuagint whose Moure* =pli;'n . Contrast, however, Aquila's 
o vibs ToS iroTifoiTO! oUCav fiou, Implying pTB')Q=np1P'!3 • The other two translators 
(Symmachus : o 6e trvyytvij^ toO oIkov imov, and Theodotion: 6 uibs toG eiri rijs oiKia$ jnou) are 
noncommittal. 

' The etymon ^.JjmjC , which is treated fm-ther, below, apparently has nothing in 
common with this word. 

' Cf. his commentary ad loo.: 13 ppl© ninB bSSH ibySB SIHI • 

» Lane's Lexicon, p. 1579, col. 1. 

'Cf. especially b. Sanh. 14o and Ket. 17a; nTTHlSiT S{3"13Ta. "leader of his 
people." That "13T "lead" and "13T "speak" are cognates with a derivative meaning 
has been demonstrated by Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 313) and others. 

' As pointed out above (n. 3), Aciuila's noriiup points to the pronunciation with 
pathah. Perhaps the same reading tmderlies the Targum: SOJ'IB "IDT. followed by 
Rashl.' 

' Probably due to its similarity with ppilB ST • 

i« Cf. Qesenlus-Kautzsch, Grammar^', Eng. transl., § 72m, pp. 197 f. 
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of the thirsty being more intense than that of the hungry, an intensive verb 
is employed. 

. The third root of the series, pIBlS, underhes Zeph. 2:9, b*l"lH ptlJ'JSJ 
nb'J"n"'Sp'l > as generally recognized. But what is the meaning of 0127^^3 ? 
The Jewish commentators are too vague and ambiguous to deserve credence.' 
The ancient versions render no help.^ Modern exegetes translate "posses- 
sion, place of possession," without adducing a cognate etymon or satisfying 
the context.^ Graetz's emendation to tCiSip^ upsets the parallelism with 

n"lS13. Schwally makes it synonymous with Arab. oaJiajo , "place of 
growth,"* which again is only a guess. I would suggest Arab. \JaJit.« , which, 
as a term of agriculture, is explained by Dozy as follows : " remuer l^gerement 
la terre autour des racines des plantes avecun (•jtXi", c.-i-d.,avecun instru- 
ment qui est pioche d'un c6t6 et hache de I'autre, piocher Ugerement."^ 
pIBp'J is thus nom. loc. of ptCTa, "cut, dig," and signifies "ditch," an 
appropriate parallel to rT^M "pit." Translate, therefore, "ditches of 
chickpeas and pits of salt."' 

Joseph Reider 
Dbopsib College 

' Ibn Ezra, like all modem exegetes, associates it with ln''3 pWQ 13T ; Rashi 
renders blp DTlQCn Uke Ql^i plBTO; Kimhi likewise in his Leiico?s under D^dSTQ TBI, 
but in his commentary ad Joe; in^SilB "QlbD DibTinn SSTQ TQIDM iSb limiiS 

pinn i:sM did- 

2 AaiiaiTKOi of the Septuagint shows that it was no longer understood in those days 
and that the translators simply tried to help themselves. 

'The equation plO'!3 = fc4\**»^='^TB')2 "possess," wliichwas Invented primarily as an 
explanation of iri''3 pTDB 131 ■ while possible in itself, is not probable in our case, since 
it does not furnish smoother sense and, moreover, fails to satisfy the parallel in the 
context. 

< EmendationeSt ed. Bacher, ad loc. 

'ZAW.X (1890), 188 f. 

' Supplement aux Dictionnaires arabes, II, 594. 

' Something like this underlies the Targum (and the Peshitta) pmbB 130013 
nblQT ')"'"nSmaT. CMIBB being a parallel to 1111511101 and signifying "hiding- 
place, lurking hole, or recess" (Levy, Wdrlerbuch iiber die Targumim, s.v. VsTTO'O)- 



